BRITISH AFRICA FROM  WEST TO EAST

much trouble since the protectorate was
established in 1884. The trade of the
country is in the hands of Arab and In-
dian merchants on the coast. The natives
breed herds of camels, goats and sheep or
grow crops of millet, coffee and indigo
and collect the fragrant gums, myrrh and
frankincense (the chief ingredient of in-
cense), for which this land has always
been famous. The British garrison sta-
tioned here consists of a camel corps four
hundred strong.

Now suppose we fly back to Khartum,
the capital of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,
a vast but sparsely populated territory.
We recall the heroic death of General
Gordon while defending the town against
the Mahdi, and Kitchener's subsequent
victory over the Mahdi and his army at

Omdurman. After this, Egypt entrusted
Great Britain with the task of governing
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, a country
three times as large as Egypt itself.

For over fourteen hundred miles of its
course the Nile flows through the Sudan
and largely influences its cultivation. The
northern provinces grow crops of millet
the chief food of the natives, also ground-
nuts, dates and cotton. In the three prov-
inces of Haifa, Dongola and Berber there
are well over a million date-palms. More-
over, the Sudan is rich in cattle, sheep and
goats. Camels are in use throughout the
greater part of the country.

Crossing to the White Nile, we journey
south by steamer and pass through a fer-
tile belt from which is obtained, among
other things, the world's supply of gum

Percival
THE  UMBRELLA   SHOWS   THAT  A   RICH   MAN   LIES   BURIED   HERE

The Ibibios are a very wild tribe of bushmen who live on the Calabar coast in the south-
east of Nigeria.   They hide their houses deep in the jungle, but build, in the open, con-
spicuous tombs of painted wood thatched with, palm leaves.   Here they put all kinds of
bottles and pots and jars for the use of the dead man's spirit.
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